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To determine if disabled readers attack the reading procass 



like young normal raaders who read at the same level or like avarage 



readers of their ofwn chronological age 5 the oral raading miscues 



of thraa groups of ten children were qualitatively analyzed by two 



independent ej^amlners. The scoring procedure used was that of 



Hood (19/6). Statistical analysis showed that disabled readera 



made more uncorrected miscues which resulted In meaning loss than 



younger average readers. Disabled readers mlscued on high frequency 



words whereas avarage raaders miscue on low frequency words. 
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A Comparison of Oral Reading Strategies of Fourth*and Saventh-Grada 
Children of Fourth-Grade Instructional Level 

Some theories of reading disability have postulaitted that 
reading disability is the result of a lag in maturation (cf. DeHlrsch^ 
Jansky and Langford, 1966; SatE and Sparrow, 1970). These theories 

may differ as to the suspected etiology but generally agree that many 

/ . 

behaviors of the disabled reader resemble those of a younger normal 
child. 

. A formal development of the maturational lag hypothesis is pre- 
sented by SatE and Sparrow (1970) ^ho defined maturational lag as 
"slow or delayed development of those brain areas (left hemisphere) 
which mediate the acquistion of developmental skills which are funda- 
mentally age-linked'* (Satz and Sparrow^ 1970, p* 31), Their theory 
ptedlcts that performance of disabled readers will be consistently 
poorer than that of normal readers of the same age on certain age- 
related tasks. Whether the two groups of children will perform 
differently on a task depends upon the age of the children and the 
task involved. For example , the theory predicts that 7-year-old normal 
chlldrien would perform significantly better than 7-year-old disabled 
readers on perceptual-motor tasks (because such skills are developing 
at this age), but the perceptual motor performance of 12-year-old 
disabled readers would not differ from that of 12-yeer-Dld normal 
readers . 

SatEp Rardln and Ross (1971) conducted a study to test specific 
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predictions of the Satz and Sparrow (1970) theory. Subjects were 
7-8-year-old normal and disabled raadsrs and ll-12'-year--old normal 
and disabled readers matched on WlSC Performance scores (Wechsler, 
1949). It was predicted that the groups of younger £s would differ 
on tasks of auditory-visual integration and visual-motor integration 
but the groups of older £s would not. FutherTOorej older norTnal readers 
were predicted to perform better than older disabled readers on tasks 
of language competence; whereas ^ the young children would not differ 
on these tasks. Six tasks were presented to all children. Support 
for the theory was found as young disabled readers perforined less well 
than young normal readers on the Bender Visuo-Motor Gestalt Test^ (1938); 
whereas, the older children did not differ on the perceptual-motor tasks. 
In add it ion 5 all language tests differentiated between performance of 
the' older disabled vs. nomal readers but none of the language tests 
differentiated between the two groups □£ young children* 

Guthrie (1973) compared the performance of three groups of children 
on subtests of the Ken fledy institute Phonics Test to see whether dis- 
abled readers' performance was more similar to chronologically younger 
normal readers or same-age normai readers. It was hypothesised that 
either j disabled readers develop BomB skills normally while other skill 
areas are depressed or, all reading skill areas are underdeveloped in 
disabled readers. Correlation matrices for scores of 19 young (7.0 years) 
normal readers showed that nine of ten inftercorrelations among proiductton 
tests (e.g. 5 letter sound production) and all three Intercorrelat ions 
among recognition tests (a, g.^ Init fal--ietter recognition) were above 
.53 (£g, -^^Ol). Hawever, a different patte^Tn was observed for disabled 
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readera (9*2 years). Although Sguras on recognition tests were 
highly related (.66*. 79), correlations among production test scores 
were much iDwer; only 4 out of 10 intercorre Lit ions being significant. 
Performance levels of young norrnal readers and older dliabled readers 
did not differ significantly. Guthrie (1973) concluded that none 
of the cOTpIex reading subskills measured on the Kennedy Institute 
Fhonics Test had de\^eloped normally for disabled readers* Informal - 
inspection of individual profiles showed that "a disabled reader is 
likely to have a profile in which one or two of the simple skills 
are likely to have a high level of strenith (80% or more); whereas; 
all of the more complex skills in the hierarchy will have a low 
level of development (40% or lass)'* (Guthrie, 1973, p, 17), Low 
intercorrelat ions among production cescs for dif^.abled readers suggest 
that little transfer across skills occurred for these children* 

Much of the research comparing normal and disabled readers has 
measured quantitative levels of perforaance on a variety of tasks. 
Clinical observations describe differences between the ways that dis* 
abled vs. normal readers perform a task (e^g.^ DeHlrsch et . al,, 1966) 
but little objective data on qualitative differences are available* 
Goodman -s (1969) qualltiatlve analysis of oral reading mlscues has 
provided researchers with a new methodnlugy for the study of the way 
children attack the reading process , Goodman's (1969) mlscue analysis 
has been used to describe the development of reading skills in first- 
grade children (e,g,, Btemiller, 1970) and his been used diagnostically 
to determine the cue sources used and not used by disabled readers 
(Goodman, 1972), Weber (1970) compared the oral reading mlscues of 



of first-grade children who were average readers with mlscues made 
by children who were below**average readers* Weber (1970) concluded 
that average and below-average readers used syntactic and aetnantic 
cues equally well in reading but differed in their use of graphic 
cues* These results should be viewed with caution because the two 
groups of children read different stories with different quantities 
of mlscues , 

Research such as that of Weber (1970) and Biemlller (1970) has 
focused on beginning readers. The purpoie of the present study was 
to use mlscvie analysis to compare the^ oral reading strateglea of 
older disabled readers to the strategies of: (a) younger non^al 
readers of the same reading prorlcieTicy as the dlsabled^ readers imdj 
(b) same-age normal readers. Similar to the. purpose of Guthrlr (1973)5 
It was of interest to examine how the reading itrategles of older 
disabled readers had developed In contrast to tho strategies of same* 
age normal readers, and to younger normal children of the same 
reading proficleny. 

METHOD 

Subjects 

Ten seventh-graders and ten fourth-graders whose Instvuutlonal 
reading level was fourth-^grade were selected from the below-average and 
average reading groups of their respective grades by administering 
the Standard Reading Inventory (SRI) Word J,lsts Form B (McCracken^ 1966) 
An equal number of seventh-graders whose instructional reading, level 
was seventh-grade was selected by the same procedure. The criteria 
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for determining instruet lonal reading level was the grade level of 
the mbst advanced list on which a word recognition aecuraey score of 
between 72% and 84% was obtained. The group of seventh-grade disabled 
^taaders consisted of three girls and seven boys* There were four 
girls and six boys in both groups of average readers. All the students 
in the study attended the same K-8 school and were taught to read 
through the linguistic series, Llppine ott Baste Reading (1969) , The 
school J located in a rural area of middle-income families j had an 
enrollment of 432 pupils. 
P rocedure 

Studants whose instructional reading level was fourth^grade 
(as defined above) read a selection from Rider s on the Earth O^olti 
Rinehart 6i Winston, 1973, Level 15) of fourth-grade readability 
(Dale 6( Chall, 1948)* Students whose instructional reading level was 
seventh-grade read a selection from Station Four (Science Research 
Associates, 1967 Level L) of seventh*grade readability (Dale & Challj 
1948), Prior to the reading of a selection each subjt^et was given the 
following instructions* ''I want you to read this story outloud to me 
as well as you can. I cannot help you with any of the words* When you 
are done reading I will ask you some questions about the story,'' After 
reading the selecLipn the children were asked seven comprehension 
questions if they had read the fourth-grade selection or six questions 
if they read the seventh^grade select ion* Each child's oral reading 
and responses to the comprehension questions were tape recorded and two 
Judges traianed in miscue analysis classified each miscue and scored 
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the comprehension responses independently. 

The procedure used for judging the mlscuea was the same as that 
described by Hood (L976). Each reading selection was viewed as a 
teat, with each word coniidered a test item* Any response or lack 
of response which did not constitut^a a word^-for^word reproduction of 
the printed message in its spoken form was counted as an error* Errors 
were counted at the word, rather than at the letter or phrase level 
except for changes in word order » omissions and inaertlons. These 
were counted as one error even though they might have involved more 
than one word. Categories of error types scored werei 

1. ORD word order changes (e^g,, put the tent up/put up t 
the tent) 

2* REV substitution of a word containing the same letters - 
as the text word but in a different sequence (e^g.^ bam/bran) 

3. STEM substitution of a word containing the same stem as 
the text word (e.g., walking/walked) 

4, AFFIX substitution of a word; containing the same affix 
as the text word (e.g., unkind/unkempt , hopped/Jumpad) 

5* SUB substitution of a meaningful word for a text word 
if It cannot be categorised as REVj STEHj or AFFIX 

6. NOH substitution of part of a word or a nonsense word 

(e.g., pra/pride, stampled/stumbled) ') 

- ■ ^ 0 

7. INSEMT an insartlon of one or more words between twb - 
text words . - 

8. OMIT an apparently Inadvertant omission of one or more 
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text vordi 

9, SKIP a word omitted with an Indication that it is 
unknown 

Use of graphic cues was inferred by noting the graphic 
sirailarity of the errors to the text, STEM, AFFIXj SUB and NONSENSE 
errors were scored as graphically similar (SmiLAR) to the text or 
different from the text (DIFFEMIOT), using the following criteria- 

1. 2 points I the error and text word began with the same letter 

2. 1 point r the error and text word ended with the same letter 

3. 1 point! the first letter of the error was the same as the 
last letter of the text word 

4. 1 point! each letter shared by the error and taxt word 

5. 1 point • each shared pair of letters (e*g,, horn/torn ^ 2 
shared pairs of letters) | 



6, 1 point • look alike rhymes (e.g., torn/horn - yes, pain/ 
reign ^ no 

The points were totaled and divided by the number of letters in the 
text word and in the error. If the result was .5C^, it was SIMILAR 
and less than .50 was considered DIFFERENT. REV and ORffiR errors 
were always scored as SIMILAR since all the letters or text words were 
included in the error except in a different sequence. INSERT^ OMIT 
and SKIP errors were always scored as DIFFERENI. 

The reader's apparent use of contextual cues was Inferred by 
noting whether the errors were syntactically and semfint Ically appropriate 
to the context. The Judge read a sentence as the student read it 
up to and including the error (or one word past the error if it was 
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an INSERT, SKIP, or OMIT). If the sequence of words could 
not have occurred as the beginning of a sens lb la aentence, the 
error was scored as not contaxtually appropriate (NOT)* If the 
sequence could have begun a sensible sentence, the entire sentence 
was read as the subject read It up to and Including the errori but 
continuing on with the remainder of the sentence as it appeared In 
the text. If the error was appropriate, considering only the pre- 
ceding contaxt, it was scored ay (PEE). If the error was contaxtually 
appropriate In the whole sentence, but the meaning" differed from 
the intended text meaningi the error was scored as (SEN)* If the 
tneanlng was equivalent to the meaning of the related sentence, the 
error was scored as aontextually appropriate to the passage as a 
whole (PASS). j 

Each error was sclfred as CORRECTED or NOT CORRECTED^ depending 
on whether the student read the text word (or words) corrrectly after 
comitttlng an error./ All the uncorrected NOT**, PRE-* and SEN-CONTEXT 
errors were considered to represent some meaning loss. The total 
number of these errors was, expressed as a percentage of the number 
of words in the passage and referred to as a FffiANING LMS score. 
Scores which were derived from the coding of errors are the 
numbers oft (a) errors of each category (e,g,, SUB), (b) SIMILAR 
errors, (c) CORRECTED errors ^ (d) errors at , each level of corttextual 
approptiateness , (e) CORWICTED errors at each level of contextual 
appropriateness, (f) errors representing MEANING LOSS and (g) TOTAL 
errors. 
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RESULTS 

Each Judge icored each child's oral reading and recorded her 
judgements on an optical scanning form designed by Hood (personal 
communication J 1976). The frequency and proportion of each error 
type made by a subject was determined for each Judge, Table 1 
presents the alpha reliability coefficient's^ (Cronbaeh, 1951) for the 
judgements in each error category. The reliability of judgement 

of TOTAL errors, WANING LOSS errors , NONSENSE errors and SKIP 

1 

errors is comparable to that found by Hood (1976) for two judges. 
The reliability of judgement of ORD and BEV errors is higher than 
that reported by Hood (1976), And the reliability of judgement of 
STEM, SUBSTITUTION, INSEOT, and miSSION is lower than Hood (1976). 
The reliability of judgement of CORRECTED errors, SIMILAR errors and 
of levels of contextual appropriateness cannot be compared to Hood 
(1976) because she does not report the estimated reliability for two 
judges for these categories. The eKtremely low reliability of 
judgement of contextual appropriateness many be due to the small 
amount of variability in the frequency of occurrence of each error for 
subjects in each group.. The reliability of scoring nf comprehension 
was .99 for two judges. 

Insert Table 1 about here 

Because the children did not make the same number of miscues , the 
proportion of miscues of each type was computed for each subject. T« 
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tests were conducted on the proportion of miscues of each type made 
by saventh-grade disabled readerB and fourth-grada average readers. 
Statistical compatlion of seventh-grade average readers to the other 
groups could not be conducted because these subjects read a different 
select ton* While proportions of miscues made by the seventh^grade aver- 
age readers will b<: presented. It should be noted that any differences 
between the miscues made by seventh-grade averaga readera and the other 
two groups may be due to characteristics of the reading selsctlons and 
not due to ^characteristics of the children. 

Table 2 presents tha mean percent and standard deviation of 
TOTAL e.rrors , MEANING LOSS errors and Comprehension accuracy scores 
for the three groups, Seventh*-grade disabled readers made more TOTAL 
miscues (t^j^g ^ 2.86, p^, 01) and more uncorrected miscues which re* 
sultad in a loss of meaning (t^jg ^ 2,6s P^*01) than did fourth-grade 
average readers. However, there was no significant difference In 
comprahenslon between the averaga and disabled readers (£j^g ^ •IS). 

Insert Table 2 about here 

" " " " ' ' ' ~ ~ — / 

Table 3 presents the mean proportion and standard deviation of 

CORI^CTED and SIMILAR miscues . There was no significant, difference-- , 
between fourth-grade average readers and seventh-grade disabled readers 
in their tendency to use graphic cues. Furthermorej although the , dis- 
abled readers tended to correct their miscues less often there was no 
significant diffarence between the groups. It was Interesting to 
note the large variation In correction rate for the fourth-grade children 
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, . Ineert Table 3 abeut here 

Table 4 presents mean proportions and standard deviations of ' 
ml§Que# according to, their contextual appropriatenesis and the degree 
to which each was corrected by the reader* The fourth-grade average 
readers made more errors that were judged to be NOT-contextuallv 
approprrate than did the seventh-grade poor readers (tj^g ^ -3,23, p^.Ol); 
No other differences were statistically significant. 



Insert Table 4 about hers 

Table 5 presents mean proportion. and standard deviations of ' 
each error type. ^ Significant differences, were found in. the mlscue 
categories of word order (ORD) ^ nonsense (NON) and omission (OMIT). 
Sev^flth -grade poor readers made more miscues of the ORD and ^TJ! type 
than did fourth-grade average, readers (tij^g ^ 2,58 and 2.21^ £S^,05 
respectively). Fourth-grade average readers made more NON errors than 
the seventh-grade poor readers (t^^g^ 3.18^ £^005), 



Insert Table 5 about here 



DISCUSSION 



One purpose of the present study was to Investigate the ways in 
which oral reading behavior of 6lder^ disabled readers differed frpm 
the behavior^ of younger normal readers if/the g^rpups were at . the same 
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/level' of readiiyg prbfl . . : 

/ ' Sevaral differeneei ara apparant^ batwaan thi two groups which 
were aaalgrvedya fojtirth-gMaa Instructional Itvel hased ©n SRI seoMs 
(McCraaken, lf66). First, although the aeventh^grade. disabled 
readers scored similarly to the fourth^grade normal raadera on the 

' , ■ ^ ' , ! ■ " f 

Word List subtest (Form B, 1966), they made ilghif leant ly more oral 

^ ' . ■ / ' ' ^ . ■ - \ '■ 

raadlng/errors on the selection from the basal Teader* MeCracken 

and/Mullen (1970) \ indicate that pronouncing words presente in 

Isolation is the single be^t subtest of the SRI for predicting 

/instructional level (90-94% accuracy In oral raadlng), Thte present 

Study does not support this procedure for disabled readers. The 

average accuracy score for the sevehth-gradfe disabiad readers was 

907* (four Ss read at lass than 90% accuracy* six in the 90-94% range) 

The average oral reading accuracy of the normal fourth-gradars was 

94% (No subject radd at less*' thOT ,^0%. accuracy ; ievan^^ 

90-94% ranga; three Ss read at 95% lor above). These data question 

the validity of using word lists for prediction of oral heading 

accuracy for disabled' readers. 

An examination of the relationship between word recognition . 

ability and oral reading' accuracy for seventh-grade 

average ^readers showed that their instructional reading level may ba 

urider-pradictad by word ^ist scores . All seventh-grade average 

readers read the sevanth-grada aelection with 95% accuracy or better* 

Data from this studyj^uggests that further research needs to be con- 

ducted into the- relationship between racognltion of words presented 



in Isolation and oral reading accuraGy for children of different ages 
and reading abilities, ■ , 

A second rn^jor difference between disabled readeri and ^oung 
averaga. reader^, was found in the percentage of MEANING LOSS errprs. 
The disabled readers made more errors which resulted in a loss of 
meaning and which were uncorrected than the young average readers. 
This finding may or^ may not Indicate a strategy difference between 
the two iroupa, Osol and Leslie (1977) found that Increasea in„„____ 
total error rate made by eighth-grade average readers led to con- , 
commitant increases in uncorrected errors which resulted in MEANING ^ 
LOSS. Thus, the differences in MEANING, LOSS ;errors between the groups 
in the present study may be caused by differences in error rate or by 
differences in oral reading strateglei of average vs. disabled readers 
A study where disabled and average readers read the same selection at 
comparable error rates would provide the necessary infoCTnation to 
separate the two factors operating in the present study. 

Although disabled readers made more MEANING LOSS errors. than 
average readers their comprehension scores were not significantly 
different. There are several possible reasons for such a finding, 
each of which foms a basis for further research. The content of 
the story could have Keen mora familiar and/or interesting to the 
older children. The Btory^ a narrative, described the^ interaction 
between two brothers who wanted to use thilr bedroom 'for incompatible 
purposes (study vs* band practice). An argument ensues and is 
mediated by a frie'ndNof the older brothers. The- selection ends with 



the ydunger brother leaving to find another place to study. It 
appeara that such content could be familiar to both fourth, and 
. seventh-graders ; however, differing Interest or familiarity between 
the groupa cann^ be ruled out mB a possible cause of the pom^rehenslon 
scores. A more viable possibility is that the groups made MEANING 
LOSS errors on different words, which then resulted in differing 
effects on comprehension. To Investigate this poaaiblity a frequency 
count for each group waa . conducted which counted the nwnber of MEANING 
LOSS errors made on each word In the story. ^ It was arbitrarily de- 
cided to examine only those words where at least four of the teri 
children In a group made a MIAN ING LOSS error on the word^^ Jhere 
were '46 such words. On four words (two verbs V ©ne pronoun andToh 
noun) both fourth and seventh-graders made an equal' number of MEANING . 
LOSS errors. On two words the fourth^graders made more MEANING LOSS 
errors (one was a noun - "guitar j" the .other was a 'verb **squattirig-') ,^ 
And on 10 words the seyenth-grade disabled readers made nbre^ ^ 
LOSS errors. Most of ^ these words are liigh frequency words j , 'Habere 
"pack," "coming," "first ," "your , ''prices > "no, " "do, an^ "a," 
Only "burst" Is^ a word of relatively low frequency. As/ so often is 
f^llnlcally reported, disabled readers have difficulty with high 



frequency, "little" words which have Important grac^'tfical funptions* 
Irrors on these words, ^although often resulting In a^on^gramnat leal 
sentence J do not change the main concepts in the stc^ry. Only very 
specific questions which were designed to tMp aspec^ts of comprahenslon 
relayed by these words would determine If the chiMrgn lost meaning 
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due to mlKiuing on these words. (It Is possible that correction of 

■ 

these errors occurs covertly,) 

. Disabled and average readers also differed in the proportion of 
four othar error types. Seventh-grade disabled readers made more ; 
word order and omission errors than fourth-graders j who mada more 
nonsense and NOT-contextually appropriate errors , The occurrence of 
more word order errors implies that the reader Is not reading wor4 
by word but rather that his eye-vptce span is at least 2^3 words 
(the length of the. word order miscue) : 

Ah e Kami*/ ^»t ion of the ommlssion errors made by seveth«graders 
showed that only five of the twenty-eight omissions were Judged to 
result in no MAN ING LOBS, and 13 of the ^28 resulted in ungrafmnatlcal 
sentences. The disabled readers corrected pnly three of the thirteen 
miscues which resulted in ungraimnatical sentences. The only pattern 
to, the omission errors was that four subjects omitted "in," in the sen* 
tence "He knew that he would never be able to work downstairs' with 
the television on or in the kitchen, * ^ " . , 

The finding that fourth-graders made more NOT*context errors was 
due to their making more NON errors. In the scoring procedure designed 
by Hood (1976), if a NON error occurs it is judged as NOT-contextually 
appropriate. An examination of the words on which the; fourth-graders 
made NON errors showed that these children pronounced the low frequency 
words "guitar," "minors, " and "chords" as nonsense words . All chlldreii 
were able to correct their miscue /on "chords" but none corrected the 
other two words. 



The rtsults ©f the present ntudy feem to Indicate several strategy 

_ _ ' ■ " • , . V ' ■ 

dlfferencas between stventh-grade dtsaBied readers and fourth-ttrmde 

^ — — - 

average readers. The older children maki more mlscues on high frequency 



worda iwhieh car^ some grammatical functida and they do not eorrect 
these mlacues. Fourth-grade average read^^gi are tpore llMXy to mlscue 
on a relatively low frequency word with whlci^ thay have little oon- 
ceptual famlliorlty . % ■ 

The authors also were interested in compa|ing the reading strattegles 
of the groups of eevMth-graders. ifowever, Iri Wrdar that the grau^^^ 
be aomawhat comparable in oral reading aeaur^eyithey had^ t styrlea 
of different readability levels , Although statistical crapar^sTO^ 
were Inappropriate^it-is Int^rM the 
propDrtlons of error types m^^de by the groups of 
of' the differences In 'error types are probably a 



aeyenth^graders . Bomm 
™f lection of story 



characteristics. Btfr example, the seventh*grade sVerage readers made 
more REV errors than either other group. But ^all ©£\ the. RE\f errors 



occurred on two words in the seventh-grade selection J; It la likely 
that these errors occurred because of differences in passage character- 
iatlcs rather than differences in the strategies typical of the readers. 

Both groups of olde^ children. made mora OMIT errors than the 
group of younger children. But, the seventh-grade average readers 
were much more likely to cbrreet omissions which resulted in ungranmiatlcal 
sentences than were the disabled readers. ThuSj although they make the 
same type of error, the groups differ on their strategy If their reading 
results in IffiANING'LOSB. / ! . , 
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: " >- Th€ grpyps of aVeragt readers made eifnllar proportions of NON 

K^; >;^"- ' . . . > ' . ' ■ / ' — • . 

WifC'' ^ errors, ^b' with the fourth-graders, all of the words on whioh ^ 

^ - / sevehth'^iraders made NON errors were low frequency words (e.g. , 

1^33 vanomtf^sly, SGOuitdrel, archanen^> deva^tatlngs staunah). However^ 

||: . there ^ere more different words on whieh the sevanth**grader8 made ^ 

■ \ - • . ^ . ^ * • / : ,^ ' 

NON errors as conparad to the f outth-graders * This Implies that tW V 

oral lapguage vocabulary of older children Is more variable ^hah 

that of youngei' chlldraa. \* < , ' 

In eonelualon^ the rvwdlng stiatagias of older dlsaMed readers 

are different^ from those of younger ehlldren of the same rM^lng : 

■ _ ^proficiency, and from their peers who are average raaddrs. The major 

. r f diffarence appears to lie In their higher rate of arrors on hi^ ^ 

frequency function words and their Infrequent correction of these errors; 

In contE^st, the errors of the average readers tend to occur on low ^ 



frequency words with which they have, had little expe,rlenee. 
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TABI^ 1 



Alpha Reliability of Judgement of Error Types 



TOTAL errora 


• 98 


ORD 




95 


MEANING. LOSS 


.93 


mv 






CORi^CTED errors 


.93 


SUB 




.82 


SIMILAR errors 




, INSERT 

miT 

SKIP , 




,'89 
.77 
■ .86 
.90 


NOT-conteKti 


' ,33 


STEM 




.50 


PRE-conteKt: 


,36 . 








SEN-eonteKt i 


.61 


Corrected 


NOT- 


context 


PASS-context i 


,77 


Corrected 


PRE- 


context 






Cprre,cted 


SEN'- 


context 




\ ■ ■■ 


Correctad 


PASS 


-context 



Coefflclenti are based on data from the two groups of au 
who read the same seleotlon v:- 
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TABLE 2 



/ 



Mean Percent and Standard Dftyiatlon of TOTAL 
Errors . jgANING /LOSS Errors and gomprahenB ton Accuracy Score 



.20 



%* TOTAL Errors 



Group, 



Sevanth-Grdae 
Diaabled Readtra 

Fourth -Grade Average 
Readers' 

■ . ' ■ 

Sevanth^-Grade 
Average Raadera 

- / . ■ " ■ . . ■ '- 

/ , ■ • 



10. -Oj 3,0 
_t 18-2. 86** 
6.0-J 2.0 



4.0 



•1 . 0 



■/ 



%* LEANING LOSS % Accurate 
J Errors ' Coinprehenaion 



5.0 



1 



1.8 



tl8~ 2.60** 
a.O-J 1.5 

2.0 ' .7 



Errors 



/ 



/ # words in story 

/ ** £ <.01 



69. 0-, " 17.1 
16 



64.0-' 



73,4 



26.5 
8.76 



as 
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TABLE 3 . ^ ^ 
Mean Proportion artd Standard 
Daylation of CORRECTED 'and SIMILAR Mlscuea 



Group 

Sevanth-Grade 
Disabled Raadera 

Fourth -Grade 
Average Readers 

Seventh- Grade 
Ayerage Readers 



CO^CTED 
.21 .09 

.31, .21 
„30 .13 



SIMILAR 
.64 .10 

...66 .09 
.54 .11 



k!2 



/ 



TABLE 4 



Mean Progortioni and- §tandii.j Devlattdni 'of M^cuei Judged ' Aecording 
to' Co ntextual Appropriatinas! and thtir Pfoportien of Cgrreetlon ' 



■ \ 



HOT C OT ic tloa M Correfijioii \H MMM* 



Sivinth-Oridi • 
Diiablid Eeadiri 


I 
I 


.11-1 

M 




.20 


.30 ' 
,01 


.34 

, ,ii 


MS 




.34 ■ 


.05 

^ .0! 


Foucth-Gradi 
Avefi|i Rfidiri 


t 

i 


.2? J 

.03 




\VI 
•33 


,29 

M , 


.44 
.30 


■ 4 

y.09\ 


; ',43 ■ 
.36 


-.32 
, .ll > 


.1! 


Sevinth-Gridi 
Avatigi Riadiri 


I 
I 


,33 
.03 


.30 

'.13 


.36, 

^ '.09' 


.39 
.26 


'^;.i4 

.0? 

i 

1 


: .» 


.09 ■ 


V12 
, ,31 



y ' N in thesi gr oupi wai jtducid due to one judgi icorini irrofS in tl|ii wtigory' ht i sybjiet but 
\thi other Judgi not dolni so, ' 



^,-3.23, J (.01 



TABUl 







-ORD 
I 






SUB 




IlERT , 


OHIl , 




■ STEM ■ 


X 


I J 




1 r 


it 








! 

Group 

Siyint 

Gridi 

Eiadir 




,045' 

hi 


.033 


,014 


.034 


.649 




,046' 

t s 
.-11 


.034 

m 


Ml 


.050' 


.03? 


.052 
.21** 


.000' 


,000 


.Oil ^ 


i049:^ : 


Group II 
(kiragg 
Fourth- 
Grade 
liadiFs) 

Group, ni 

(Avirap 

Sivinth* 

Grade 

Eiadiri) 


Mr 


,018 


.000 , 


.000 




M 


,.133- 


\, 
\ 

.Oil 


m 


.054 

i 

f 


.043- 


..v034 


';j,006 


Ail A 

,018 


i ■■ ■ 

Af ^1 

.063 


,038 


.003 


.009 


.03 J, ; 


.040 




.106 


.175 


,055 


.095 


■ I* 

,08? 

f 




,110 


,000 

i 


,000 


,118 


,105, 

i 
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